NUMBER-SYSTEMS AND NUMBER-SYMBOLS.               7
tion of single terms permitting and favoring the creation of new numbers.    Hence arose number-systems.
The explanation of the fact that 10 is almost everywhere found as the base of the system of counting is seen in the common use of the fingers in elementary calculations. In all ancient civilizations finger-reckoning was known and even to-day it is carried on to a remarkable extent among many savage peoples. Certain South African races use three persons for numbers which run above 100, the first counting the units on his fingers, the second the tens, and the third the hundreds. They always begin with the little finger of the left hand and count to the little finger of the right. The first counts continuously, the others raising a finger every time a ten or a hundred is reached.*
Some languages contain words belonging fundamentally to the scale of 5 or 20 without these systems having been completely elaborated ; only in certain places do they burst the bounds of the decimal system. In other cases, answering to special needs, 12 and 60 appear as bases. The New Zealanders have a scale of 11, their language possessing words for the first few powers of 11, and consequently 12 is represented as 11 and 1, 13 as 11 and 2, 22 as two ll's, and so on.f
* Cantor, M., Vorlesungen nber Geschichte der Mathematik.   Vol. I, 1880; 2nd ed., 1894, p. 6. Hereafter referred to as Cantor.  Conant, L. L., The Num-